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FIRST SETTLERS. 


My young readers know but little about the 
suffering of their forefathers who first came to 
this country. The green hills, and fruitful fields 
and vallies, over which they now ramble, were 
once a vast wilderness, in which the wild beast 
roamed, and through which the red man chased 
his game. Where their comfortable dwellings 
now stand, and where they enjoy all the bless- 
ings of civilization and religion, the Indian built 
his wigwam, or tent, spread his blanket, and liv- 
ed in the rudest state. Among these wild men 
our fathers came with their families. They fre- 
quently went far back in the woods, where the 
trunk of a hollow tree was all the shelter they 
had for weeks. Sometimes they dug caves in 
the earth, or erected little huts, to cover them 
from the storms until they could provide better 
houses. There were no roads, and but very few 
paths where the Indian travelled. There were 
no meeting-houses, no schools or teachers. 
Sometimes the Indians were their enemies and 
would destroy whole families. In other places 
they were very friendly to those who came to 
live with them. They always treated William 
Penn and his followers kindly, because they were 
very kind to the Indians. 

There was one man, Mr. C. with his family, 
who was farther back in the woods than any 
other whites. They were in such a perfect wil- 
derness that they were afraid they should starve, 
as there was nothing but wild fruit and wild ani- 
mals to live upon. But the Indians were very 
kind to them, and often visited their house in 
large companies; they would bring them corn 
and other provision. He had two twin sons. 
They went out one evening to look for their fa- 
ther’s cattle in the woods. ‘They had not gone 
far when they met an old Indian. He told them 
by all means to return home, for it would soon 
be dark, and they would be lost. After hunting 
a little while longer, they thought they would do 
as the old Indian said, but they did not reach 
home till late in the evening. But who do you 
think they found at their home? The kind- 
hearted Indian got there before them. He felt 
so anxious about the safety of the little boys that 
he could not rest till he knew that they had 
reached home. He was very happy when he 
saw them safe, for -he knew that the wolf and 
other wild beasts were roving about. 

On one occasion the father and mother of 





these lads left them and their brothers and sis- 
ters, and went to what is now called Philadel- 
phia to attend a meeting of the Quakers. The 
Indians were so much interested in this family, 
that they visited these young persons every day 
while their parents were gone. They came to 
see if they were well, and bring them provisions 
to support them till their parents returned. This 
certainly was very kind inthem. I think any 
of my little readers would have been very thank- 
ful for such generous treatment. How pleased 
these children must have been, when alone in 
the wilderness, to have these rad men come and 
see them, and speak kindly to them, and bring 
them food. 

Mr. C.’s eldest daughter had learned the way 
about the woods, and often had occasion to go 
from home by the aid of marked trees and foot 
paths. In one of the scarce times, when very 
destitute of food, Mary had the good fortune to 
obtain some, in one of her excursions, in the fol- 
lowing manner. Being near a small creek which 
runs into the Delaware, she heard an unusual 
noise, as though some creature was in distress. 
After looking about, she found a large buck (or 
male deer) standing under the bank at the creek, 
whither he had fled for safety from a wolf. The 
animal was frightened and stood still. It is said 
she took the halter from the horse she was riding, 
and raised it over the deer’s horns with a stick. 
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Thus she secured him till assistance came. 
The wolf had followed the buck within a few 
rods, but he now retired peaceably, and the poor 
frightened animal was carried off in triumph. 
How happy must that family have been to see 
Mary’s deer brought home. How kindly did 
her Heavenly Father preserve her from the mer- 
ciless wolf and supply her with food when ready 
to perish. 1 think Mary must have had a ver 
happy time that evening in her father’s hut, tell 
ing her brothers about her adventure, and how 
she caught her wild deer.—S. S. Treasury. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE INDIAN GIFT; 
Or tHe Errecr or Krnpngss. 
George Atkins was seated by. a blazing fire 
with his father and mother, one snowy evening 
in March, listening to the wind as it blew around 








the house, and thinking as he looked upon the 
warm carpet beneath his feet, the stuffed chairs 
so comfortable and soft, that were arranged 
neatly around their little parlor, of the poor 
creatures in the world, without a home, or even 
a covering for the night. 

‘¢ Father,” said George, as he sat down to his 
supper of warm bread and milk, “I can’t eat.” 

‘“‘ Why, my son,” said Mr. Atkins, ‘‘are you 
unwell.” 

‘“‘No, father, but the wind blows so hard, and 
the snow beats against the window so, that it 
makes me feel gloomy; do you suppose any 
body is out, in such a storm as this.” 

‘Yes, George, I dare say there is many a poor 
wanderer to-night breasting the fury of the ele- 
ments, without either food or raiment; many a 
one on the ocean, my boy, tossed by the moun- 
tain waves, without even a hope of seeing the 
shore again, and perhaps starving to death.” 

‘Oh! father, I wish they had my bread and 
milk, and I would go without; but hark ! some 
one just knocked at the door.” Susan the little 
servant girl went to the door, but svon returned 
as pale as a sheet, and trembling like an aspen 
leaf. : 

‘¢ What is the matter, Susan,” said Mrs. At- 
kins, ‘*what have you seen to frighten you so; 
who was at the door.” 

‘Oh! I don’t know ma’am, it was the awful- 
lest looking creature I ever saw in my life; oh! 
dear, what shall I do, he has frightened me al- 
most to death,” said Susan. 

‘“* Be calm child, and tell me what he said,” 
said Mr. Atkins. 

‘He said something about staying here all 
night, and said he knew George ; but J did not 
hear any more, for I shut the door in his face.” 

‘Father, it must have been poor old Roscoe 
the Indian, that wanders about here; I saw him 
yesterday, and he carried me to his hut in the 
woods, and showed me his bow and arrow, and a 
great many pretty things,” said George, *“ and 
I am afraid he has got caught in the storm and 
cannot reach home, for he is very old and can- 
not see plain; do open the door, father, and 
look out, and perhaps you will see him.” 

Mr. Atkins took his hat and went forth upon 
the search. Roscoe was an old Indian whose 
tribe had become extinct, and he was foreed to 
wander about from place to place, to gain a sub- 
sistence ; he was very frightful in his appear- 
ance, having lost one eye in battle, besides be- 
ing much scarred; his hair was long and black, 
reaching almost to his shoulders. He usually 
wore a red blanket confined round the waist, 
while around his neck were several strings of 
beads of different colors. He was much annoy- 
ed by the boys of the village, who used to he 
very cruel to him, and stone him, because lke was 
old and poor. But in George he found a true 
friend, for he would always take his part when 
insulted; and often would Roscoe place his 
hands upon the head of George and bless him: 
for his kindness to him, when all others had for~ 
saken him—although he had seen his own noble 
boys laid in the dust, and his kindred fall one by 
one in the field of battle, yet he was: happy ta 
find in a son of the pale faces one to, love. 
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Mr. Atkins soon returned, bringing Roscoe 
with him, cold, and almost lifeless. It seems 
he had come to the village that day to buy some 
food, when he was overtaken by the storm, and 
having no shelter, called at the house of Mr. At- 
kins, and was repelled in the manner above al- 
luded to. George felt very bad to see him in 
such a condition, but- he soon got him some 
warm supper, and spread a mat on the floor be- 
fore the fire, for him to lay down upon, and soon 
had the pleasure of seeing him fast asleep. 

The next morning, after eating some break- 
fast, Roscoe departed, thanking this kind-heart- 
ed family for sheltering him from the inclemen- 
cy of the weather. George would often take his 
little sister Emma, and sit under the shade of the 
large tree that overshadowed the hut of the In- 
dian, and watch the golden sun as it went down 
behind the hills, tinging the snowy clouds with 
its rich hues, and pouring over the face of na- 
ture the reflections of its own bright image—and 
Roscoe would bring bis pipe and sit down by 
his side oftentimes, and tell him how the Great 
Spirit had preserved him through dangers by sea 
and by land. 

One day when George returned from school 
his mother told him she would show him some- 
thing after dinner that would please him very 
much. George wondered what it could be, but 
after dinner his mother took him into the par- 
lor, and showed him a beautiful little canoe, made 
of birch bark and worked with porcupine quills, 
with little paddles not much longer than a tea- 
spoon. George thought it was very pretty, but 
what was his astonishment when he was told it 
was a present from Roscoe. ‘*Do unto others 
as ye would that they should do unto you?” 


M. A. P. 
BENEVOLENCE. 














Written for the Youth’s Companion, 
LET EVERY CHILD “GO BE A DROP.” 


As you have walked out on a bright summer’s 
morning, just as the sun was rising, you. have 
seen a little drop of water sparkling on a Jeaf of 
the modest violet beneath your feet. An hour 
afterwards, perhaps, you have looked, and it was 
gone. What has become of it? Is it lost? No! 
It has refreshed that little violet, and now it is 
evaporated, or drawn up into the air by the heat 
of the sun, and in the form of vapor it is borne 
away to do good somewhere else. Perhaps to- 
morrow night it will descend upon a drooping 
rose an hundred miles distant, to refresh that, 
and make it once more lift its drooping head. 
Morning comes again; it is evaporated, and starts 
on its errand of mercy once more. A drop of 
water is a very little thing; it does not seem as 
if it could do much good. 

Again, perhaps you have stood by a spring, 
and gazed upon the clear water, as it bubbles 
up from the ground, and ran off in a very little 
stream. On each side of this little stream, the 
grass looked green, and the flowers blossomed 
in all their beauty. It was the little rill of wa- 
ter which caused the green grass, and beautiful 
flowers. If you had followed this little stream 
you would have found that it was soon joined by 
another, and then by another, until it became a 
brook ; these brooks uniting make “the large 
rivers which run into the ocean, bearing steam- 
boats and vessels on their bosoms. Now drops 
made that spring of water; the springs made 
the little streams; the little streams made the 
brooks; the brooks made the large rivers, and 
the rivers help make the ocean. If there were 
no drops of water, there could be no ocean. 
Thus drops are very important. 

But you will ask, how can achild become a 
drop? Iwill tell you. A great deal of money 
is spent every year for the purpose of obeying 
that last command of Christ, “‘to preach the 
gospel to every creature ;” and a great deal 
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every year in printing the Bible in various lan- 
guages, in distributing tracts, in sending out mis- 
sionaries and supporting them, and in establish- 
ing schools. If there was more money, there 
could be more schools, and more heathen chil- 
dren taught the way to heaven. Now every 
child can become a drop by giving at least one 
cent. But you say one cent can do no good. 
Ah! stop. Remember that little drop of water 
on the violet, then on the rose; and then start- 
ing again to do good. What if the little drop 
had said it could do no good? The poor rose 
would have drooped and died. Your one cent 
will buy a little tract. That little tract is given 
to a poor heathen; by it he learns what he must 
do to be saved, and gives his heart to Christ. 
Burning with holy love, he tells it to others, and 
leads them to the same Saviour; these proclaim 
the glad tidings to others, and thus the stream 
enlarges till it becomes a river, and ocean. 
If you love God, when you get home to heav- 
en, you will meet many there who have come up 
from the midst of heathenism. There they stand 
by the stream of life, clothed in white robes, and 
wearing shining crowns, singing the song of re- 
deeming love. You ask, who led them to that 
holy place; and you find the cent you gave was 
the means of saving their souls. They sailed to 
heaven on the ocean formed by your little drop. 
Cannot a cent do good? Who cannot give a 
cent?) Who among my little readers will * go 
be a drop?” D.L. I. 


MORALITY. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE CHILD AND THE MAN, 

“IT can’t learn it, and it’s so hard I don’t care,” 
said Henry Danvers; flinging his book impatient- 
ly on the table, ‘I had rather be whipped, though 
I don’t think I shall be; besides,” he continued, 
becoming more calm, “I can learn it before 
breakfast ;” so Henry went out and amused 
himself with his ball and rabbits till he was call- 
edin totea. After tea he felt too sleepy and 
tired to study, and the next morning he did not 
wake till near breakfast time. 

The sun shone brightly as Henry walked to- 
wards the school-house which was about a mile 
distant, and from which he did not return till 
the close of the afternoon.. But though every 
thing around seemed cheerful and happy, he 
could not help feeling considerable apprehension 
in regard to the consequences of neglecting his 
lesson. For Henry had chosen to play instead 
of study, the day before, so that at the close of 
the school he was unable to repeat his lesson, 
and his teacher had bade him carry his book 
home and be prepared to recite it in the morn- 
ing. He now wished that he had studied a lit- 
tle longer. While thus reflecting, he perceived 
two of his acquaintances approaching across a 
field with a gun, who called to him to join them. 
Henry took great pleasure in accompanying his 
companions in their hunting excursions, and the 
fear of disgrace and punishment at school made 
him more inclined to yield to the temptation. 
So hiding his satchel where he might find it at 
night, he followed the boys. 

Henry enjoyed the sport, which was contin- 
ued the greater part of the day. They shot 
many small birds, and broke up the nests of 
many others in pure wantonness. But when he 
left his companions to return home, he began to 
think he had better have gone to school, for he 
now feared a severe punishment for playing tru- 
ant. And now the idea first entered his mind of 
telling a falsehood. Henry was not deficient in 
courage, and had he clearly foreseen in the 
morning the difficulty into which his conduct 
would lead him, would have preferred to meet 
the displeasure of his teacher. But his disobe- 
dience was now so flagrant, that he dare not 
confess it, and he resolved to alledge sickness as 
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In the morning, Henry went to school and 
told the teacher that he was too sick to attend 
the day before. His teacher believed him, and 
as he had little communication with Henry’s 
parents, he escaped punishment. Had he cause 
for joy or sorrow? ° 2 * ° 

In the midst of a crowded court-room, stands 
a criminal awaiting his sentence. Remorse and 
shame have left their traces upon his worn and 
pallid countenance, and his form trembles not 
with age, but with the consciousness of guilt. A 
general movement passes over the assembly as 
the Judge rises—then an unbroken silence en- 
sues as he pronounces the verdict—‘ Jt is ten 
years imprisonment in the prison of the State.” 
Then the wretched being is led to his dreary 
abode, out of which he can never pass till the 
long period of his punishment is completed. 

And this criminal was Henry Danvers. He 
had taken one step after another in the career 
of vice, till it was thus checked by the arm of the 
law. Nor is this a mere picture of the fancy. 
The man you now think of with horror was once 
as innocent as you, and became the being he is, 
by first committing small faults. If you have 
committed faults and escaped detection, you 
have no reason to rejoice. Only by frank con- 
fession, and earnest effort to amend, can you 


avoid the evils which may follow your disobe- 
dience. 


August, 1842. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 








A LION STANDING GUARD. 

[From Moffat’s Missionary Labors in South Africa.] 

‘*A man belonging to Mr. Schmelen’s congre- 
gation at Bethany, returning homeward from a 
visit to his friends, took a circuitous course in 
order to pass a small fountain, or rather pool, 
where he hoped to kill an antelope to carry home 
to his family. Thesun had risen tosome height 
by the time he reached the spot, and seeing no 
game, he laid his gun down on a shelving low 
rock, the back part of which was covered over 
with a species of dwarf thorn-bushes. He went 
to the water, took a hearty drink, and returned 
to the rock, smoked his pipe, and being a little 
tired, fell asleep. In a short time the heat re- 
flected from the rock awoke him, and, opening 
his eyes, he saw a large lion crouching before 
him, with its eyes glaring in his face, and with- 
in little more than a yard of his feet. He sat 
motionless for some minutes, till he had recover- 
ed his presence of mind; then eyeing his gun, 
moved his hand slowly towards it; the lion see- 
ing him, raised its head and gave a tremendous 
roar ; he made another and another attempt, but 
the gun being beyond his reach, he gave it up, 
and the lion seemed well aware of his object, 
and was enraged whenever he moved his hand. 
‘¢ His situation now became painful in the ex- 
treme; the rock on which he sat became so hot 
that he could scarcely bear his naked feet to 
touch it, and kept moving them, alternately plac- 
ing one above the other. The day passed, and 
the night also, but the lion never moved from the 
spot; the sun rose again, and its intense heat 
soon rendered his feet past feeling. At noonthe 
lion rose, and walked to the water, only a few 
yards distant, looking behind as he went, lest 
the man should move, and, seeing him stretch 
out his hand to take his gun, turned in a rage 
and was on the point of springing upon him. 
The animal went to the water, drank, return- 
ing, and lay down at the edge of the rock. An- 
other night passed. ‘The man, in describing it, 
said, he knew not whether he slept, but if he 
did, it must have been with his eyes open, for he 
always saw the lion at his feet. Next day, in 
the forenoon, the animal went again to the wa- 
ter, and while there, he listened to some noise, 
apparently from an opposite quarter, and disap- 
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the cause of his absence from school. 


peared in the bushes. The man now made an- 
other effort, and seized his gun; but on attempt- 
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ing to rise, he fell, his ankles being without pow- 
er. With his gun in his hand, he crept towards 
the water, and drank, but looking at his feet, 
he saw as he expressed it, his ‘toes roasted,” 
and the skin torn off with the grass. There he 
sat a few moments expecting the lion’s return, 
when he resolved to send the contents of the gun 
through his head; but as it did not appear, ty- 
ing his gun to his back, the poor man made the 
best of his way on his hands and knees, to the 
nearest path, hoping some solitary individual 
might pass. He could go no further, when 
providentially, a person came up, who took him 
toa place of safety, from whence he obtained 
help, though he lost his toes and was a cripple 
for life.” 








PARENTAL. 


TRUE SECRET OF BEING HAPPY. 


‘¢ What is the reason you always look so hap- 
py, Agnes? I never recollect seeing a frown 
upon your brow, since we have been acquaint- 
ed; and yet you have quite as much to vex you 
as myself.” 

‘‘ Indeed, Sarah, I believe it is because I feel 
so, that I look happy.” 

«¢ You don’t mean to say you never feel other- 
wise, do you?” 

‘‘T simply mean, that my looks are generally 
the reflection of my inward feelings. 1 was ear- 
ly taught to subtract happiness from even the 
darkest scenes around me; hence, when trou- 
bles and cares cloud my path, I seek out the 
happiness of them, and the darkness soon van- 
ishes.” 

‘©The happiness of trouble and care! 
can you mean by that, Agnes?” 

“<T will tell you, Sarah. My beloved mother 
early taught me to check every selfish feeling 
and passion, and ‘in seeking others’ good, to 
find my own.’ It was her maxim, that we could 
never be truly happy, unless we sought to make 
those around us so; and though their wants and 
requests might often put us to considerable trou- 
ble, yet the remembrance that our obliging them 
would give pleasure, should always overbalance 
the evils we endure in doing so. Hence, when 
I am called upon to do anything disagreeable to 
my feelings, 1 think of the happiness that may 
result from it, and all unpleasantness immediate- 
ly vanishes. Again, when I have reason to be 
vexed with the conduct of those around me, I 
look upon it as a trial by which to test the firm- 
ness of my patience, and a good opportunity for 
me to show a forgiving spirit. Also, when dis- 
appointed in any objects upon which I have 
placed my hopes, I reflect for an instant ‘that 
not even a sparrow falls to the ground without 
our Father; and surely it is consoling to feel 
that he watches over his children continually, 
and ordains all things for them. This, my dear 
Sarah, was the manner in which my beloved 
mother taught me to receive happiness from even 
the evils of life; and believe me, [ have found 
the happiness so gained, of more worth than any 
I have enjoyed from merely agreeable objects.” 

‘“*I firmly believe it, Agnes. You were cer- 
tainly blessed in having such a mother.” 

‘‘IT was indeed. To her early and judicious 
training, joined to the consistent example she 
ever set her children, and there were five of us, 
we owe the chief enjoyments of our existence. 
Constant in her watchfulness over our tempers, 
and unwearied in teaching us the art of self- 
government, she could not fail to instil into our 
minds, how important it was for our happiness 
and welfare, both here and hereafter, that we 
early learned to subdue our willful natures, and 
hold in full subjection the evil tendency of our 
passions and desires. Having fully convinced us 
of the necessity of our so doing, and by her 
training and example taught us how to do it, the 
chief difficulties vanished, and we became by 
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habit, so watchful over ourselves, that an unkind 
word, or an impatient gesture was rarely ever 
heard or seen in our household. How much 
misery and unhappiness were we thus spared, I 
need not say, but I have often reflected amidst 
some of the trying scenes I have been placed in, 
that the doctrines and teachings of my beloved 
mother were of more worth in giving happiness, 
than all the silver and gold in the world; and I 
never hear those beautiful words—‘ Her children 
rise up and call her blessed,’ without applying 
them to her. Ever, indeed, in the remembrance 
of her children, will her value be registered as 
‘ far above rubies.’” 

‘¢ How long is it since she died?” 

‘“* Just five years next month; and yetit seems 
but yesterday she pressed our hands within her 
own, as she softly whispered with her failing 
breath, ‘ Be ye faithful unto death, my beloved 
children, and meet me in white robes at the right 
hand of God, that I may present you all to him 
as those whom he did give me here.’ Those 
were her last words, and never whilst life lasts, 
can her children forget them.” 

“Oh! Agnes, what would I not have given 
for such a mother! How differently 1 was 
taught—or rather not taught at all; for as far 
as temper was concerned, we had to get along 
as well as we could. Often have I had a whole 
day’s pleasure spoiled by indulging in angry feel- 
ings towards my brothers and sisters; and not 
unseldom, too, I have broken in my temper, 
things that I have valued highly, and would have 
given any thing to restore, after my fit of pas- 
sion was over. With the rest of us, it was just 
the same, for though we loved each other in our 
hearts, yet we thought nothing of being unkind 
and ugly, where we could just as well have been 
good, had we been so encouraged.” 

‘¢ Were you never talked to, or punished for 
showing bad feelings?” 

‘‘'We were scolded enough for it, and often 
locked up alone in a closet for a short time, yet 
I often remember thinking mother showed just 
as angry feelings towards us when she punished 
us, as we had done towards each other; there- 
fore such chastisement rather made us worse 
than otherwise. Yet over our personal comforts 
she was very watchful, and gave us handsome 
clothes, and allowed us to visit and have parties, 
and spend our holidays just as we pleased. In- 
deed, she was too indulgent to us in that way, 
for it gave us habits we have had hard work to 
overcome, and I assure you that since I have 
grown up, and tried to discipline myself, I find 
those early impressions a great hindrance, and I 
am fully convinced it is not so difficult to learn, 
as to unlearn. Happy, indeed, I have often 
thought, are those who are taught only such 
things in childhood, as will make after years 
the better and happier for their knowing. I cer- 
tainly do love my mother; but surely it would 


have been in a far higher degree, had she early: 


prepared my heart and mind for the realities of 
life, as well as for its show and tinsel.” 

*‘T can well understand your feelings, my 
dear friend. Too often are children brought up 
simply to have their accomplishments displayed, 
and their beauty admired, as if life were but a 
pageant in which each one was to glitter for 
awhile and then pass away, instead of what it 


‘really is, a trial ground, where the human heart 


is to be drilled, and purified for the ‘ new Jeru- 
salem unto which it tends.’ Hence, we hear so 
much of the misery of human existence. The 
heart is not properly prepared in early life for 
the discipline that awaits it. It is taught only to 
seek for flowers, without being pointed to the 
thorns it must gather also; and above all, it is 
rarely supplied with the hidden key of wisdom 
that unlocks to the mind such inward treasures 
of happiness. No worder disappointment and 
sorrow should follow the high but visionary beau- 











ty with which it once invested life; no wonder 
it turns in disgust from the very scenes that once 





delighted with their glitter and show; for the 
immortal soul must have something enduring 
upon which to place its hopes; but even the very 
fairest scenes of the world bear the stamp of 
‘ passing away.’ Whilst within the heart that 
has been early taught to purify its affections, 
chasten its desires, and look to heaven for its 
comforts, pure happiness must hold its reign, and 
will spontaneously show itself in every circum- 
stance in life. Pain, sorrow, care and disap- 
pointment, may all strive against it; but, like the 
long sought stone of the Alchymist, it will color 
them with its own rays, and turn them all to 
gold.”-—Mother’s Monthly Journal. 








THE NURSERY. 








MY AGED GRANDMOTHER. 


‘¢*Mother, should you think grandma would 
always sit just where my playthings are?” saida 
sweet-looking girl of five years, as she earnestly 
laid her head on her mother’s arm, and cast an 
anxious glance towards the playthings which 
were scattering under and about the chair where 
her grandmother was sitting. ‘See, she has 
rocked on my doll’s arm, and most broke it al- 
ready.” ‘* My dear, ask your grandmamma if 
she will be kind enough to move alittle.” «+ But 
she is so deaf, mother,—-and then just as likely 
she will step on them and break them.” “Tl 
tell you what I would do,” boldly exclaimed a 
boy of eight years. Then marching up to his 
grandmother, and putting his mouth close to her 
ear, he screamed, ‘‘Grandma, it is time for 
babies and old folks to go to bed. Come, start 
away.” The old woman raised her sunken eyes, 
and looked first at the children, and then at their 
mother. Her knitting dropped from her thin 
hands, and her colorless lips trembled, as she 
made a feeble attempt to rise from her chair. 
Mrs. Anson iinmediately stepped towards her, 
and gently Jaying her hand upon the arm that 
had cradled her childhood, she said, ‘* No, my 
dear mother. Pardon Edward’s disrespect and 
unkindness. I know he will besorry.” ‘Why, 
[ am sure, what did I say that was so terrible? 
You know grandma always goes to bed when 
baby does.” And Edward hastily left the room. 
‘¢ Grandma,” said little Emily, ‘‘I am sorry, and 
she put up her little arms, and, as they encircled 
her grandmother’s neck, she pressed her rosy 
lips affectionately to those now wrinkled cheeks. 

The play things were easily removed, and the 
fractured arm of the doll mended. A peaceful 
smile once more rested upon the features of the 
aged woman as she resumed her knitting. ‘* My 
son,” said Mrs. Anson, as she entered the par- 
lor below, and found Edward pettishly teazing 
Emily’s favorite kitten, “‘ come and sit down by 
me, I havea little story totell you. I once knew 
a little boy, many years younger than you. He 
was a frail and suffering child, and his mother 
was confined to a bed of sickness. That little 
boy had a dear grandmother, who tended him 
every day, and watched over him every night. 
Though more than three score and ten years and 
quite infirm, yet she never wearied, and never 
left the suffering baby. _ But for her care he must 
have died. Often when others slept, have I 
heard her tremulous voice singing to the little 
boy her sweetest lullaby, while he lay upon her 
arm; and then, when she had hushed him to a 
momentary repose, that same voice was raised 
in earnest prayer for his life. The efforts were 
blessed. Her prayers were answered. The 
child lives. 

Mrs. Anson paused, and as the tears started 
to Edward’s eyes he exclaimed, ‘‘ If I were that 
boy, I would love my grandmother every night.” 
‘¢ Edward, you were that boy,” said she; ‘that 
precious grandmother, whom you so unkindly 
treated, was the one that tended your life.” 
Edward gazed very earnestly for a moment upon 
her face, and then hastily left her. ‘* Grandma,” 
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said he, affectionately twining his arms around 
the neck of the venerable woman, “ dear grand- 
ma, I am sorry I grieved you. I shall never 
do so again, for I love you dearly ; I shall al- 
ways love you every day, and pray to God to 
bless you every night.” ‘ And I shall pray for 
grandmatoo,” said little Emily.‘ God will an- 
swer your prayers, my children,” said Mrs. An- 
son. ‘And your grandmother will receive a 
crown of rejoicing, when we shall behold her 
dear face no more. Always remember one 
thing—Respect the aged—pray for them—attend 
upon them—comfort them. And whenthose brown 
locks become silvered, and the sun and the 
moon are darkened, and the stars give no light, 
then, with what measure ye mete, it shall be meas- 
ured to you again.—S. S. Visiter. 











EDITORIAL. 


SECRETS.--No. I. 

“What’s this?” cried Horace Manly, one day, as a 
small note curiously folded, dropped from a book he had 
taken up. “Miss Emily Manly,” hey; why Emily, I 
did not know you had any correspondents.” 

“ Oh Horace! give it to me this instant,” said Emily, 
starting up, in such haste as to overthrow her work- 
basket; “ give it to me I say, Horace,”—and she tried 
in vain to reach it as Horace held it above her head. 

“ Yes, I will give it to you presently,” replied Horace, 











have no objection to that I suppose.” 

“Oh Horace! don’t teaze me so! 
you read it for the world.” 

“For the world! That makes me the more curious. 
What great secrets it must contain. Come now, don’t | 
be cruel; let me just peep—just the first sentence, you 
know ”"—and he began, or pretended to begin, to open 
the letter. 

“Oh dear!” said Emily, almost crying with vexation, 
as her brother again held the letter above her reach, 
“ what a plague you are, Horace; do give it to me.” 

* What, not one word ? how inexorable! Well then, 
at least tell me the name of the fair writer.” 

“Will you give it to me if I will ”” 

“ Yes—if you will not relent.” 

* Well, then, her name is Alicia Somerville—is it not 
a pretty one? So now give me the letter.” 

“ Well, here it is. But, where does this fair one live ? 
and how did you become acquainted with her?” 

“Why, she goes to school with me, every day, and 
her father lives ”— 

* Goes to school with you! why I supposed she lived 
in some other town. And pray what do you write let- 
ters for, if you see each other every day >” 

“ Oh, because—we write them at night you know, 
and carry them to each other in the morning.” 

“Qh ho! And pray what may be the subject of this 
grave and weighty correspondence ?” 

“ How provoking you are, Horace! 
secrets, of course, and I tell her mine.” 

“Your secrets!” and Horace burst into a long and 
loud fit of laughter. As soon as he could speak, he be- 
gan again. “Oh what have I lost! What a fool I was 
to give up that letter so easily! The secret correspon- 
dence of Miss Emily Manly and Miss Alicia Somer- 
ville—how grand Mat sounds ?” 

“Do be still, Horace!” said Emily, pettishly, and 
half crying. 

But Horace went on. “And J, alas! have nosecrets! 
and what is still worse, no friend to communicate his to 
me! What will become of me? Emily, [ conjure you, 


tell me one secret—only one. It must be so nice to have 
a secret.” 


But by this time, Emily was fairly crying, and her 
mother entering the room at the moment, inquired what 
was the matter, 

“ Horace—Horace”—sobbed Emily, but she could 
get no farther. 

“J have only been laughing at her a little,” said 


I wouldn’t have ! 


She tells me her 


Horace, “ about the secret correspondence between her- 
self and Miss Alicia Somerville; but if it makes her 
feel bad, I won’t say another word, so cheer up, Emily 


dear, and you shall have as many secrets as you like.” 


After Horace had left the room, Emily’s mother ask- 
ed her what he meant about secrets, and Emily, feeling 


rather foolish, explained the occasion of his jokes. 


“Indeed, my dear,” said her mother, “I do not much 
wonder that Horace was tempted to laugh at you a lit- 
tle—what secrets can two little girls like you and Ali- 


cia have ?” 


“ Oh I assure you mother, Alicia has a great many— 


I have not had many to tell her, but ”— 


But you are hoping to find some more, I suppose. 
Now Emily I want to talk with you a little about this 


matter, and I trust you will be frank and honest in you 
replies? Are not these “secrets” which Alicia con 


fides to you, mere silly trifles, which you would be 


ashamed to repeat to me or to your father >” 


“To you or father ? oh yes indeed, mother—yes, to be 
sure, many of them are rather silly ; but then there are 
some real important ones—as important as grown peo- 


ple’s secrets, mamma.” 


‘“* Grown people’s secrets,” repeated her mother, smil- 
ing—“ you seem to have acquired some curious notions 
about the dignity attached to having secrets; I assure 
| you that grown people, at least sensible people, desire 
But these impor- 
« only let me examine the contents a little first; you | tant secrets of Alicia’s—either they are conjectures of | of the boy, resolved to despatch them as soon as _possi- 

y ' her own, or they are things which she has no business to 
know anything about, and the knowledge of which she 
| has gained by improper means. Now my dear Emily, 


to have as few secrets as possible. 


answer me one question—among all the ‘secrets’ Ali 


cia has confided to you, is there one valuable thing— 
one thing that has done or can do you the least good ?” 
Emily reflected some time, but could not think of any. 
“ Has she not, on the contrary, filled your head with 
a parcel of silly stories about nothing, or with pieces of |ing and appealed to a cat to help him out. The cat re- 


petty scandal, worse than silly?” 


of making them more surprising ?” 
“ How could you guess all this, mother? It seems a 
if you must have heard us talk.” 


of human nature, and of little girls’ natures. After thi 


s 


rently no advantages ?” 
“No mamma, I don’t think it is best, and it seem 
Alicia about it.” 


approve of your having secrets, and that you do not wis 


you any thing which she does not wish to be repeate 
to me.” P 


Emily was obliged to confess that this was the truth. 
“ And now as to the effect upon yourself. Has not 
the desire to have some secrets to impart in return led 
you to repeat things that ought not to be repeated—to 
tell stories to the disadvantage of other people, and even 
perhaps to exaggerate these stories a little, for the sake 


“No, | have never heard you, but I know something 
I have nothing left but to ask you whether it is best to 
keep up a practice which has so many evils, and appa- 
very silly—but yet I don’t know exactly what to say to 
“ Say to her the exact truth that your mother does not 


to have any more; and that after this she must not tell 


“ Well, mamma, I will tell her so this afternoon.” E. 


mother, for we were singing while we had time, and 
praising God. Mother, follow God more than ever I 
did.” And then, on the other side, were found the fol- 
lowing words, which, it is supposed, must have been 
dictated by his father, as it bears his signature, though 
he could not write :—* If Johnny is saved, be a good lad 
to God and thy mother.—John Thew.” The narrative, 
with some appropriate remarks, now forms a tract, con- 
taining a fac simile of the box and the writing. 
[Christian Spectator. 
aaietiticinsead ; 
A Snake Story. 


It is said, of course, that it can be well authenticated. 
It occurred on the farm of Mr. Hayes, a few miles from 
Lewisburg, Penn. and is related by a correspondent of 
the Philadelphia Ledger: 
“A son of Mr. Hayes, quite a small boy, was fre- 
quently in the practice of craving incessantly for bread, 
at certain hours of the day, and from thence proceeded 
tT} to a small woods about a quarter of a mile distant from 
- | the house—he repeated it so frequently that it aroused ; 
the suspicions of the family; the brother, therefore, re- 
solved to watch him, and the following morning, after 
the boy had taken his usual tour, he repaired to the 
woods, and secreted himself within the enclosure of a 
large tree, and in a few moments perceived two large 
rattlesnakes usher forth from the root of the tree the boy 
was seated at; the boy, who from all appearancces was 
anxiously awaiting their arrival, fed them with his little 
mite, frequently chastising them with a small weapon 
he had with him, and at other times gazing on them with 
exquisite admiration ; the brother’s feelings can be bet- 
ter felt than described. When he was going to make a 
descent on them; they retreated in good order from their 
companion. The family, anxious for the future safety 


ble. On the following morning they repaired to the 
ground, and with the assistance of some of their neigh- 
bors, destroyed the reptiles. They measured over three 
feet long.” whine 

e The Mouse in Liquor, 


Mr. Smith, the reformed drunkard from London, 
apologised for much of the folly of the drunkard, by the 
following story of the Cat and the Mouse. 

A mouse ranging about a brewery happening to fall 
into one of the vats, was in imminent danger of drown- 


plied, it is a foolish request, for as soon as I get you I 
shall eat you. The mouse piteously replied, that fate 
would be better than to be drowned in beer. The cat 
lifted him out, but the fumes of the beer causing pussy 
to sneeze, the mouse took refuge in his hole. ‘I'he cat 
called upon —. to come out—* You rascal, did you 
not promise that 1 should eat you?” “Ah!” replied 
mousey, “ but you know J was in liquor at the time.”. 
———— 
A Word to the Boys, 


s| Begin in early life to collect libraries of your own. 
Begin with a single book, and when you find, or hear of | 
any other first rate book, obtain it if youcan. After a 
while get another, as you are able, and be sure to read \j 
it. Take the best care of your books, and in this way, 
when you are men, you will have good libraries in your 
heads, as well as on your shelves, 
a 
Excuse For ABSENCE FROM ScHooL.—An urchin be- 
ing detained from shoo] one day by his mother, was fur- 
nished with the following excuse for absence, on return- 
ing to school, which explains the cause of his detention 
—* Kepathometogoataterin.” 
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POETRY. 
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MY LITTLE BROTHER, 


Little brother, darling boy, 
You are very dear to me! 








VARIETY. 





I am happy—full of joy, 
When your smiling face I see. 





The Collier Boy and his Candle Box. 








Many of our readers have heard the affecting story of 
the collier boy, who was one of the sufferers in the 


How I wish that you could speak, 
And could know the words I say! 
Pretty stories I would seek, 
To amuse you every day :— 





dreadful accident which took place in Heaton Main Col- 
liery, near Newcastle, in the year 1815. It was often 
related by the late Rev. Legh Richmond. After the 
bodies were put in coffins, the relatives were permitted 
to go down into the pit for the purpose of recognizing 
their husbands or children; and Elizabeth Thew, whose 
husband and two sons had perished, was among the fore- 
most. She readily found out her son William’s body by 
his fine auburn hair. In one of his pockets was dis- 
covered his tin candle box, on which, in the darkness of 
the suffocating pit, or with only the dim light of his 
Davy lamp, he had with a nail engraved on his candle- 

















box the following touching words:—*Fret not, dear 


All about the honey bees, 

Flying past us in the sun; 
Birds that sing among the trees, } 

Lambs that in the meadows run 
I'll be very kind to you, 

Never slap or make you cry, - 
As some naughty children do, 

Quite forgetting God is nigh. 
Shake your rattle—here it is— 

Listen to its merry noise ; 
And, when you are tired of this, 

I will bring you other toys. 

[Mary Lundie Duncan. 








